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THE CAPTUEE OF STONY POINT. 1 

ORATION BY HON. SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, LL.D., AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OP THE NEW YORK STATE PARK, JULY 16, 1902. 

Each year of the War of the Revolution, the struggle of 
the Colonies for independence and for the establishment of 
a nationality that should present to the world a new and 
permanent system of government was marked by some 
event which may be regarded as distinctive and represent- 
ative of the campaign and the time. In 1775 the contest 
was begun by the farmers with their shotguns and rifles 
behind the stone walls running along the road from Concord 
to Lexington. In 1776 the tide of disaster and depression was 
turned, and the hope of final success dawned at Trenton. In 
1777 there was victory over the army of Burgoyne in your 
own beautiful valley of the Hudson, and there were valor 
and tenacity shown in the attack upon the main army of 
the British at Grermantown. In 1778 were displayed the 
sufferings and the persistence at Valley Forge. In 1780 were 
begun the successful campaigns of Greene in the South. In 
1781 the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown led to the 
practical cessation of hostilities. 

The important event of 1779, the central year of the 
war, was of a character to catch and forever hold the 
attention of mankind, one which the State of New York 
has even now recognized by the opening of this attractive 
park. We are here to commemorate that event and to tell 
it over again, though with meagre and inadequate words. 

The main purpose of the campaign of 1779, upon the part 
of Clinton, who was in command of the British forces, was 

1 In the preparation of this paper I have been much indebted to 
Dawson's "Assault upon Stony Point" and to Johnston's "Storming 
of Stony Point," but I have differed from both of these authors in 
assigning the credit for the plan which was adopted. 
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to break, and upon the part of "Washington to maintain, 
the lines of communication between the Eastern States and 
those to the southward by means of the occupation of the 
Valley of the Hudson. The most important position upon 
the strongest of these lines was West Point, fortified in 
such a way as to render it almost impregnable, and held by 
the centre of the American army under General McDou- 
gall. The American right, under command of Putnam, 
lay near Dean Furnace, and the left, under command of 
Heath, was on the opposite side of the Hudson, extending 
eastward from the Sugar Loaf Hill. Into this position it 
had been drawn by Clinton's seizure in May of King's 
Ferry and its termini Stony Point and Verplanck'g Point. 
West Point was regarded as the key to the American Con- 
tinent. To gain possession of it by force the British had 
sent the army of Burgoyne in the year preceding, and in 
an attempt to accomplish the same end by the persuasive 
influence of money and rank, offered to the unfaithful 
Arnold, were to send Andre to his death in the year to 
follow. It was held fast in the clutch of "Washington with 
an army of about nine thousand men. 

Fearing that his grasp could not be loosened by any direct 
effort that might be made, and hoping to tempt him to come 
down and deliver battle in the open plain, Clinton sent a 
force, under Tryon, into Connecticut to devastate and lay 
waste the towns and farmsteads, and there they burned two 
hundred and forty dwellings, seven churches, and caused 
a general destruction of farms, mills, stores, and vessels. 
Fairfield and Norwalk suffered the most severely. 

These depredations and this diversion of a portion of the 
army of Clinton failed utterly to persuade Washington to 
leave the security of the hills, but he made response in a 
way which was as unexpected to the foeman as it was 
unsatisfactory. Thirteen miles below West Point, upon 
opposite sides of the river, are the promontories of Stony 
Point and Verplanck's Point, and between them ran the 
ferry which constituted a link in what was the shortest and 
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most effective line of communication between the Eastern 
and Southern Colonies. Since the beginning of June they 
had been in the occupation of the British, and now Wash- 
ington determined to make an effort for the capture of both 
of these important positions. As to one of them, his plans 
resulted in an entire and remarkable success which has 
seldom been equalled in the annals of warfare, and gave to 
American arms a reputation such as earlier achievements 
had never been able to win for them. 

Stony Point was a rugged promontory, covered with 
rock and wood, extending into the river for half a mile 
from the western shore line, and rising to a height of one 
hundred and fifty feet. It stood like a solitary sentinel, 
ever keeping watch and ward over the gateway of the 
Highlands. Bending around its western base and sepa- 
rating it from the mainland, a marsh sometimes to the 
depth of two feet crept from an entrance in the river to the 
north to an outlet in the river to the south. An island 
fortress, likened often in its strength and conformation to 
Gibraltar, it seemed to present insurmountable obstacles to 
any attacking force, and with quiet and sardonic frown to 
threaten its destruction. Upon the summit the British had 
erected a series of redoubts and had placed seven or eight 
disconnected batteries, while immediately below them an 
abatis extended the entire length of the crest. Within 
this fortification were four companies of the Seventeenth 
Regiment of Infantry, one company of American Tories, 
and a detachment of the Royal Artillery. About one- 
third of the way down the hill from the summit ran a 
second line of abatis supported by three redoubts, on which 
were brass twelve-pound cannon, defended by two com- 
panies of the Seventeenth Regiment and two companies of 
Grenadiers. At the foot of the hill near the morass were 
five pickets, and the British vessels of war which rode in the 
river were able to sweep with their guns the low ground of the 
approaches. Four brass and four iron cannon, one howitzer 
and five mortars, amply supplied with ammunition, were at 
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the service of the garrison, which consisted of over six 
hundred of the best disciplined and most trustworthy 
troops in the British army, under the command of Colonel 
Henry Johnson, of the Seventeenth Regiment, a young and 
gallant officer. 

This formidable fortification so manned and protected 
it was proposed to capture, not by slow approaches or the 
modern convenient method of turning, but by storm. 
Could the Continental troops which had been driven from 
Bunker Hill, Long Island, Brandywine, and Germantown 
be relied upon for such an unprecedented and heroic 
effort? 

The hope of success depended upon the secrecy of the 
preparations, upon the courage and morale of the troops, 
and above all upon the character of their commander and 
his capacity to take advantage of every opportunity which 
might be presented. For this purpose the wise chieftain at 
the head of the American army selected Anthony "Wayne, 
a Pennsylvania brigadier, thirty-four years of age, whose 
soldierly qualities indicated a rare blending of keen intelli- 
gence and impetuous courage, and who had won a dis- 
tinction at Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth which 
his defeat at Paoli, due to the wide separation by his 
superior of the wings of the army, had failed to tarnish. 
He was destined later to add to that high reputation by 
numerous campaigns in the South, and to gain unperishable 
renown when, as general in command of the armies of the 
United States, he broke the power of the savages of the 
West where others had failed, and secured that seat of 
future empire for civilization. His sword was always drawn 
from the scabbard, its edge was always turned towards the 
foe, and in the councils of war it had come to be known 
that the voice of Wayne was ever in favor of taking the 
risks of battle. His force was selected from the Light 
Infantry, the brawniest and pluckiest material in the Con- 
tinental army, welded into shape and tempered by the 
experience of four years of warfare. It consisted of four 
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regiments of three hundred and forty men each, the first 
composed of troops from Virginia and Pennsylvania, under 
Colonel Christian Fehiger, of the hlood of the old Norse- 
men; the second of troops from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Delaware, under Colonel Richard Butler, one of the 
most efficient officers of the Pennsylvania line; the third 
of troops from Connecticut, under Colonel Return Jonathan 
Meigs, from that State, who had won laurels and gained 
experience at Quebec ; and the fourth of troops from Mas- 
sachusetts and North Carolina, under Colonel Rufus Putnam, 
of Massachusetts, who had seen hard service at Saratoga. 

Every feasible effort to secure accurate information had 
been made. Light-Horse Harry Lee, with his partisan 
legion, had patrolled the whole country and picked up 
stray facts from farmers and deserters. Allen McLane had 
gone to the post with a flag of truce and kept his eyes 
open while there. Rufus Putnam, the chief engineer, had 
made a careful survey from the vantage-ground of the 
neighboring hills, and by the 6th of July both "Washington 
and "Wayne had made personal tours of inspection. 

' ' When all the doors were fastened, 
And all the windows shut, 
There was yet one little window, 
And that one was forgot. " 

From a deserter it was learned that the Point could be 
approached from the southward along a beach of sand 
where the marsh reached the river, and here Washington 
suggested the advance should be made. On the 10th he 
wrote a letter to Wayne containing his views of a plan for 
the assault, and even elaborating such details as the putting 
of a white feather upon the cap of each man, but he left 
the responsibility for its acceptance with "Wayne, saying, — 

" These are my general ideas of the plan for a surprise; 
but you are at liberty to depart from them in every instance 
where you think they may be improved or changed for the 
better." 
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It appears that for some reason a delay had been pro- 
posed and that "Wayne was eager to make the attempt at 
once, because "Washington again wrote, on the 14th, giving 
his permission for the following night, and adding, " Yon 
are at liberty to choose between the different plans on 
which we have conversed." 

By the next morning at eleven o'clock the arrangements 
were completed and the " order of battle" prepared. With- 
out hesitation Wayne made a fundamental change in the 
proposed plan. Instead of an assault in a single column 
from the southward, he ordered that Colonel Febiger form 
a column upon the right, to be preceded by one hundred 
and fifty picked men " with their arms unloaded, placing 
their whole dependence on the bayonet," and that Colonel 
Butler form a column on the left, " preceded by one hun- 
dred chosen men with fixed bayonets" and with arms 
unloaded. Major Murfree was directed to move in the 
centre and, dividing a little to the right and left, await the 
attack, and thereupon keep up a galling fire as a feint. It 
will be observed that this plan involved an apparent frontal 
attack accompanied by the noise of musketry, and that the 
real attack should be made by the silent columns. Any 
soldier who presumed to take his musket from his shoulder 
or attempted to fire without orders was to be instantly put 
to death. Any soldier so lost to a sense of honor as to re- 
treat a foot or skulk in the presence of danger was likewise 
to be immediately put to death by the nearest officer. At 
the head of each column, sixty feet in advance, were to 
march twenty men and an officer, designated as the " Forlorn 
Hope," that on the right led by Lieutenant Knox, of the 
Mnth Pennsylvania, and that on the left by Lieutenant 
James Gibbons, of the Sixth Pennsylvania. Upon entering 
the works the victorious troops were to shout the watch- 
word, « The fort's our own !" Wayne, who was determined 
to share in the danger and participate in the glory, as his 
order declares, concluded to march with the right column. 

On the morning of the 15th of July the troops, thirteen 
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hundred and fifty strong, "fresh shaved and well pow- 
dered," were drawn up for inspection, and when that cere- 
monial was completed, instead of being dismissed to their 
quarters, they started on the road to the southward. Then 
for the first time oflicers and men knew that some event of 
more than ordinary moment was in contemplation. Over 
a rough and narrow back road dwindling away at times to 
a mere path, across rocky hills and through swamps and 
ravines, they marched thirteen miles, and at eight o'clock 
in the evening arrived at the farm of David Springsteel, 
about a mile and a half to the westward of Stony Point. 
ISTot a soldier had been permitted to leave the ranks, every 
dog for miles around had been killed, and a detachment of 
the Pennsylvania battalion, under Captain James Chrystie, 
and the rangers of Allen McLane had meanwhile been 
sweeping the intervening country and gathering into their 
embrace all wandering countrymen who might perchance 
give warning to the garrison. The secret had been well 
kept and neither friend nor foe had yet heard a whisper of 
the coming event. Ere the storm burst there was a lull of 
three hours and a half until half-past eleven o'clock at 
night. 

Picture to yourselves, if you can, you who are here one 
hundred and twenty-three years later to participate in this 
anniversary, the strain and suspense of that interval. After 
the columns had been formed and the " order of battle" 
read to them, after he had ridden forward for the last time 
to inspect the approaches, Anthony "Wayne, upon whose 
shoulders the responsibility rested, keenly alive to the des- 
perate character of the venture, its uncertainties and the 
personal danger, sat down " near the hours and scene of 
carnage" at eleven o'clock in the old farm-house. Securing 
a sheet of paper, he wrote to a near friend, " This will not 
reach you until the writer is no more. ... I know that 
friendship will induce you to attend to the education of my 
little son and daughter. I fear their tender mother will 
not survive this stroke. ... I am called to sup, but where 
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to breakfast either within the enemies' lines in triumph or 
in another world." 

The thought of the strong man, with the scythe of the 
grim reaper flashing before him, was of his wife and chil- 
dren in their far-away home near the banks of the Brandy- 
wine. 

The time had come. By half after twelve o'clock the 
right column had crossed the marsh, two hundred yards in 
width, with water up to the waists of the men, but ere they 
had reached the far side the pickets of the enemy opened 
fire and gave the alarm. "Without a shot in return, in the 
face of a rapid fire from cannon and muskets, the men, led 
by Fleury and Knox, tore down the abatis and pushed for- 
ward up the steep. The Connecticut officers, Seldon, 
Phelps, Palmer, and Hall, and the Pennsylvanian, Hay, 
were grievously wounded, and on every side soldiers were 
falling ; but who could halt to minister to them ? At the 
second abatis "Wayne was shot in the head and brought to 
the ground, but rising to his left knee and pointing to the 
front with his spear, he cried, " Forward, my brave fellows ; 
forward !" and later was carried bleeding into the fort. The 
garrison within rushed to arms, and Colonel Johnson, the 
commandant, with about half of his force, hastened to the 
centre of the outer line, where he heard the rapid firing 
from Murfree, thus paying tribute to the wisdom of that 
part of the plan. In a few minutes Fleury was over the 
parapet and grasping the British flag, and with the honor 
of being first within the entrenchments, he shouted, 
with French accent and enthusiasm, " The fort's our own !" 
Following him and each other, and almost at the same 
instant, in rapid succession, came Knox, of the " Forlorn 
Hope;" Sergeant Baker, of Virginia, wounded four times; 
Sergeant Spencer, of Virginia, wounded two times; and 
Sergeant Donlop, of Pennsylvania, wounded two times. 

So well were the arrangements planned and so efficiently 
were they carried out that the two columns, with different 
tasks and difficulties, separated in space, reached the para- 
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pet and entered the fort almost at the same time. There 
has been less detail preserved as to the occurrences in the 
left column, but the fact that when Lieutenant Gibbons, of 
Philadelphia, first of them all, crossed the parapet, seven- 
teen of the twenty-one in the " Forlorn Hope" had been 
shot, sufficiently attests the desperate character of the strug- 
gle. Upon all sides now resounded the cry, " The fort's 
our own!" 

There were clashing of sword and spear, and bayonet 
thrust; but the British, finding that the Americans had 
surmounted their defences, and that further resistance was 
useless, soon cried for mercy. One old captain refused to 
surrender and fell where he stood, fighting to the last. 

Of the British, twenty men were killed, seventy-eight 
were wounded, fifty-eight were missing, and four hundred 
and seventy-two were taken prisoners. Of the victors, 
fifteen were killed and eighty-four were wounded. 

At two o'clock on the morning of the 16th Wayne sent 
a despatch to Washington, informing him that " The fort 
and garrison, with Colonel Johnson, are ours. Our officers 
and men behaved like men determined to be free." 

Up to this time no event of the war had produced such 
an ardor of enthusiasm in the minds of both the army and 
the people. The newspapers of the day teemed with 
praises of all the participants, and poets depicted the details 
of the affair in their most stirring verses. The Congress 
passed resolutions of thanks and voted gold medals. 
Washington wrote that the officers and men "gloriously 
distinguished themselves," and Greene, himself a hero, in 
earnest words declared, " This is thought to be the per- 
fection of discipline and will forever immortalize General 
Wayne, as it would do honor to the first general in Europe." 
Said John Jay, later the distinguished Chief-Justice of the 
United States, " This brilliant action adds fresh lustre to 
our arms." And General Charles Lee wrote, " I do most 
sincerely declare that your action in the assault of Stony 
Point is not only the most brilliant, in my opinion, through 
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the whole course of this war on either side, but that it is 
one of the most brilliant I am acquainted with in history." 
But even high tributes of respect came from the enemy. 
General Pattison, who commanded the British artillery, 
wrote to Lord Townsend in London that the unfortunate 
event " has filled every one with astonishment," and Com- 
modore George Collier did not hesitate to assert in his 
journal that " The rebels had made the attack with a 
bravery they never before exhibited, and they showed at 
this moment a generosity and clemency which during the 
course of the Rebellion had no parallel." 

After the lapse of a century and a quarter, Stony Point 
yet remains the most conspicuous and imposing illustration 
of American military valor. At New Orleans the riflemen 
of Kentucky and Tennessee triumphed over the veterans 
of Wellington fresh from the fields of the Peninsula, but 
they stood behind and not in front of entrenchments. At 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and Cold Harbor there were 
desperate and sustained charges against fortified positions, 
but in each instance they ended in failure. The great 
Empire State of the Union does well to set apart this beau- 
tiful park to commemorate the only instance in American 
history where the soldiers of the country were victorious 
over a disciplined European foe, protected by what seemed 
to be impregnable fortifications. She is to be commended 
for her effort again to brighten the memory of that remote 
time in our annals when upon her soil the men of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts, all wearing the buff and blue 
of the Continental soldier, together faced death as they 
clambered up these steep heights in the defence of their 
own liberties and in the maintenance of those principles 
which meant the welfare of the human race during the ages 
that were yet to come. 

vol. xxvi. — 24 



